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ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism can be defined as any hostile action or 
expression that becomes part and parcel of an undifferentiated attack on 
the foreign policy, society, culture, and values of the United States. This 
analysis distinguishes four types: (1) issue-oriented anti-Americanism, or a 
pattern of outbursts directed against the policies of the U.S. government 
with which a Third World country disagrees; (2) ideological anti- 
Americanism, involving a more or less coherent set of ideas, frequently 
related to nationalism, Marxism, or Islamic fundamentalism, that see the 
United States as the central villain in the world today; (3) instrumental 
anti-Americanism, or the manipulation of hostility by a government for 
ulterior purposes, such as mobilizing domestic support or identifying a 
plausible scapegoat for governmental failure; and (4) revolutionary anti- 
Americanism, which arises in opposition groups seeking to overthrow a 
pro-U.S. government and develops as an important ideological tenet of the 
new regime building mass support. 
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IKE the Third World itself, 

anti-Americanism is easy to iden- 
tify in a broad sense but difficult to 
describe without reference to a particular 
country or institution and its relation- 
ship with the United States. Both terms 
encompass a wide range of settings, with 
very different political, economic, social, 
and ideological barriers and problems. 
Both defy categorization or facile gen- 
eralizations. Anti-Americanism can be 
viewed as any hostile action or ex- 
pression that becomes part and parcel of 
an undifferentiated attack on the foreign 
policy, society, culture, and values of the 
United States. It is a highly variable 
concept whose impetus and content are 
remarkably diverse. It is, however, wide- 
spread and intensifying in many parts of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America and as such is a major problem 
for U.S. leaders, whether they be in 
government, business, education, cul- 
ture, or religion. 

There is no end of examples: the 
attempt of Communist rebels to use a 
leaked memo on a meeting between 
Philippine Defense Minister General 
Fidel Ramos and Admiral Roland Hays, 
commander of U.S. Pacific forces, to 
foment anti-American sentiment, al- 
leging a conspiracy to use U.S. arms to 
launch a new offensive against the Com- 
munist-controlled New People’s Army;! 
a mass rally in Rawalpindi by the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democ- 
racy—an alliance of parties in oppo- 
sition to the government of President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq—denouncing 
the United States, after martial law was 
lifted on 30 December 1985 and Miss 
Benazir Bhutto was permitted to return 


1. Washington Times, 13 Jan. 1987; News- 
week, 26 Jan. 1987. 


to Pakistan;? stiff criticism in Mexico— 
as in much of Latin America—of the 
U.S. military intervention in Grenada in 
October 1983;3 reports of growing hos- 
tility to the United States “among young- 
er South African blacks because of their 
perception that the Reagan Admin- 
istration has not helped the struggle 
against apartheid”;4 and amid the inter- 
necine carnage of Beirut’s religious- 
political wars of the militias, de- 
nunciations of “Death to America! 
Death to Israel!”> 

In recent years, Americans have been 
forced to leave Lebanon, the Sudan, and 
Colombia—because of attacks by ter- 
rorists in the two Arab countries and 
threats by big-time drug dealers in the 
latter. These incidents suggest that the 
Third World is becoming a dangerous 
place for Americans. And in a sense it is. 
Yet, anti-Americanism can be likened to 
an onion; it has many layers and these 
need to be peeled and examined se- 
parately for what they can teach us 
about the multifaceted phenomenon it- 
self. 

Hostility toward the government, soci- 
ety, and culture of the United States is 
far from new. In Latin America, it is a 
venerable intellectual tradition. But the 
depths of Third World resentments and 
the recourse to violence are new develop- 
ments. The charges leveled against the 
United States are numerous: support for 
repressive regimes and acts of subversion 
against progressive ones; neglect and 


2. New York Times (hereafter referred to as 
NYT), 24 Mar. 1986; NYT, 11 Apr. 1986. 

3, Forexample, José Woldenberg, “Autodeter- 
minacion o colonialismo,” Unomasuno, 29 Oct. 
1983: “The invasion of Grenada is not just a game 
involving the destiny of a small Caribbean island, 
but one involving the destiny of Central America.” 

4. NYT, 2 Jan. 1986. 

5. NYT, 10 Mar. 1985. 
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inequity in the apportionment of foreign 
aid and exploitation by banks and multi- 
national corporations; arrogance or in- 
difference and the disruptive influence 
of rock music, blue jeans, and television 
soap operas. The array of charges and 
resentments is awesome, segmented, and 
complex, constituting an ever changing 
mosaic. 


Anti-Americanism is a post-World | 


War II and postcolonial phenomenon 
that took root among elites whose pol- 
icies and perceptions of regional and 
international issues differed from those 
of Washington.° Initial disenchantment 
with the United States dates from the 
mid-1950s, when it was political in char- 
acter. The Eisenhower administration, 
keen to extend the containment of the 
Soviet Union, sponsored a series of 
military pacts that polarized the Middle 
East and South Asia and pitted U.S. 
policy against the national interests of 
key regional actors. The pactomania 
that brought Irag and Pakistan into the 
military orbit of the Western powers in 
the 1950s triggered a countervailing ani- 
mosity from Egypt and India, respec- 
tively, each of which saw U.S. policy as a 
threat and consequently moved to de- 
velop closer ties to the USSR. This 
sowed the seeds of hostility to the United 
States. More recently, one can explain 
the anti-Americanism of Syria and 
Libya, at least in part, in terms of their 
opposition to the U.S.-crafted peace 
agreement between Egypt and Israel. 
Increasingly, many Third World gov- 
ernments objected to being relegated to 
what they considered to be the status of 
pawns in the U.S.-Soviet rivalry. They 


6. For anelaboration of this point, see Alvin 
Z. Rubinstein and Donald E. Smith, eds., Anti- 
Americanism in the Third World (New York: 
Praeger, 1985), pp. 9-18. 


saw all bilateral relationships as sub- 
ordinated to calculations of utility in the 
cold war or peaceful competition with 
the Soviets and found themselves im- 
portant to U.S. policymakers primarily 
because they might go Communist. Ac- 
cording to Third World critics, U.S. 
policy clothed its foreign policy ob- 
jectives in the mantle of peace, economic 
development, human rights, and democ- 
racy, but underneath it all was the 
compulsion to counter communism and 
Soviet expansion. 

Third World grievances over the oper- 
ations of U.S. capitalism vary greatly in 
intensity from one region to another, 
ranging from Latin American and the 
Caribbean, where investments have long 
been sizable, to South Asia, where they 
have been relatively small. Of U.S. over- 
seas investment, 70 percent is now in the 
developed world, but Third World crit- 
ics see U.S.-based multinationals as con- 
tinuing to exploit their countries’ re- 
sources and populations, perpetuating 
political and economic dependency that 
benefits only a small segment of the 
people. 

Images rarely keep pace with reality. 
The extraordinary U.S. dominance over 
the international economic system began 
to end in the 1970s, in part because of 
U.S. involvement in the costly war in 
Vietnam, but in major part because of 
the rise of Japan and West Germany to 
economic prominence. In the 1980s, the 
United States is still the major actor on 
the world economic stage, but it is no 
longer the commanding power it once 
was. 

In Third World circles, however, 
where hostility is manifested toward the 
United States for political and military 
reasons, the economic power and in- 
fluence of the United States continues to 
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receive much attention, albeit often un- 
deservedly so. On the other hand, many 
in the Third World are attracted by the 
dynamism of U.S. society. Driven by a 
conscious commitment to use tech- 
nology to produce wealth and a higher 
standard of living for larger numbers of 
people than ever before in human his- 
tory, and willing to accept the searing 
dislocation and disruptions that are an 
inevitable part of rapid social, economic, 
and cultural change, the United States is 
lunging into the future, impelled by 
forces that are uncontrolled and non- 
selective. Governments struggling to con- 
trol their dissatisfied populations, whose 
aspirations exceed productive capac- 
ities, fear the diffusion of the U.S. 
consumer-oriented culture and the pres- 
sures that it unleashes from below for 
change. 


TYPES OF ANTI-AMERICANISM 


When all is said and done, the United 
States is still the lightning rod for much 
of the progress and chaos, hope and 
fear, prospects and resentments, in- 
spiration and revulsion that permeates 
the thinking and policies of Third World 
elites. From the bewildering array of 
beliefs, situations, and events that, taken 
together, have been labeled anti- 
Americanism, we identify four basic 
types of the phenomenon, each prompt- 
ed by different motives and aims. 


Issue oriented 


First, and perhaps most prevalent, is 
issue-oriented anti-Americanism, a pat- 
tern of outbursts directed against the 
policies and actions of the U.S. govern- 
ment with which a Third World country 
disagrees. It springs from the policy 
disagreements of two governments pur- 


suing their respective national interests. 
It is evident in India’s opposition to U.S. 
military aid—particularly high-per- 
formance aircraft—to Pakistan, in 
Saudi Arabian and Jordanian anger at 
U.S. readiness to provide Israel with 
modern arms but reluctance to do so to 
them, in Iraqi criticism of U.S. transfers 
of antitank missiles to Iran, and in Latin 
America’s sense that U.S. hostility to- 
ward Cuba and Nicaragua is dis- 
proportionate to the problem they pose. 
This brand of anger is also fueled by 
Washington’s frequently heavy-handed 
approach to specific issues and by the 
alacrity with which it uses pressure 
rather than conciliation to bring about 
some mutually acceptable agreement. 
Latin America’s anti-Americanism is 
historically rooted in hostility to U.S. 
interference in the region, especially in 
Central America. As far back in the 
early nineteenth century as the pro- 
mulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Latin American elites resented the im- 
plicit arrogation of hemispheric hege- 
mony. In recent years, their opposition 
to the United States has emerged on 
positions such as their insistence on 
Argentina’s right to sovereignty over the 
Falkland Islands, or Malvinas; criticism 
of U.S. efforts to topple the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua; and dissatisfaction 
with U.S. tariff and trade concessions, 
meager levels of investment, and in- 
adequate responses to Latin America’s 
$500 billion foreign debt, much of it 
owed to U.S. banks. Differences over 
these issues, which are very serious in 
themselves, are aggravated by the mis- 
trust and fear that have become indelibly 
fixed over the decades in the political 
consciousness of Latin American elites. 
Complicating the staking out of posi- 
tions and the readiness to negotiate in 
good faith is an underlying frustration, 
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which one astute Latin American analyst 
described as follows: 


There is an almost general belief in Latin 
America today that the United States has 
siphoned off the wealth that could have led 
to the Southern Hemisphere’s development. 
They are rich because we are poor; we are 
poor because they are rich. The argument is 
that, but for North American development, 
there would have been no Latin American 
underdevelopment: that but for Latin Amer- 
ican underdevelopment, there would have 
been no North American development.? 


In much of Africa, the issue that has 
occasioned a great amount of the anti- 
Americanism has been that of apartheid. 
As so often happens in incipient re- 
volutionary situations, decompression 
brings acceleration of developments and 
new uncertainties and not any slack- 
ening of demands for change. In 1986, 
South Africa’s President P. W. Botha 
did introduce some promised reforms, 
including repeal of the pass laws, the 
granting of permission for blacks to 
purchase homes, though only in se- 
gregated areas set aside for blacks, and 
restoration of citizenship to blacks con- 
sidered by the government to reside 
permanently in the country.’ But these 
failed to mollify anti-apartheid protests 
and strikes in South Africa or to distract 
efforts abroad to pressure Pretoria to 
end apartheid. The Reagan admin- 
istration’s policy of constructive en- 
gagement, which sought to. persuade 
South Africa to introduce extensive 
reforms, lost the confidence of the Con- 
gress. In October 1986, Congress over- 


7. Carlos Rangel, The Latin Americans: 
Their Love-Hate Relationship with the United 
States (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1976), p. 44. 

8. John de St. Jorre, “South Africa Em- 
battled,” Foreign Affairs: America and the World 
1986, 65(3): 543-44 (1987). 


rode a presidential veto and passed the 
Anti-Apartheid Act: 


The act banned the importation of South 
African coal, uranium, iron and steel, agri- 
cultural produce, textiles and krugerrands; it 
prohibited new U.S. loans, investment, cred- 
its and the sale of computer technology to 
the South African Government and its agen- 
cies. Landing rights for South African air- 
ways were terminated.? 


The effect of this congressional action 
should be to diminish African outbursts 
against the United States driven by the 
apartheid issue. Even longtime critic 
Prime Minister Robert Mugabe of Zim- 
babwe lauded the move.!°® 


Ideological 


A second variant, ideological anti- 
Americanism, derives from the belief 
that the United States is the central 
villain in the world today and that 
American society epitomizes bourgeois 
decadence or godless materialism. 
Pitched at a higher level of gen- 
eralization, ideological anti-Ameri- 
canism continues to generate hostility 
even without serious policy conflicts 
between the United States and the elite’s 
Own government. 

Three important streams flow into 
ideological anti-Americanism in the con- 
temporary Third World: nationalism, 
Marxism, and Islamic fundamentalism. 
Nationalism is the most universal and 
easily merges with the other two. It 
encompasses efforts to develop a sense 
of internal cohesion and unity, to build 
institutions capable of socializing di- 
verse ethnic and religious groups and 
inculcating basic shared values. 

At early stages of nation building, 


9. Ibid., p. 558. 
10. NYT, 3 Oct. 1986. 
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there is a hypersensitivity to foreign 
inroads and influence, real or imagined. 
This becomes especially politically 
charged where the United States is con- 
cerned. The U.S. writ is global, and this 
occasions strong reactions to U.S. edu- 
cational and cultural institutions. One 
ultranationalist solution is to ban the 
English language—or any foreign lan- 
guage—from the educational system and 
insist that all subjects be taught in one’s 
own language. Few countries—Libya is 
one—have opted for so extreme a 
course.!! Qaddafi’s policy of Arabi- 
zation may some day have to be modi- 
fied, however, if only because English 
has become an international medium 
for scientific and commercial discourse 
and exchange, and no generation edu- 
cated only in Arabic could hope to keep 
abreast of advances in the latest fields of 
medicine, engineering, science, and the 
like. 


Marxism is the most intellectually — 


consistent of the streams of ideological 
anti-Americanism, but it derives much 
of its political force from its critique of 
imperialism, a nationalist theme. What 
is striking is the similar way in which 
Fidel Castro and Robert Mugabe and 
Ayatollah Khomeini view the role of the 
United States in the world today. 

As a social group, intellectuals in the 
Third World are hostile to capitalism 
and committed to the alternate ideas 
and models of societal change. Their 
anti-Americanism stems from identi- 
fication of U.S. capitalism with per- 
petuation of the system they seek to 
change. It is also reinforced by a pro- 
pensity toward Marxism, whose appeal 
to the Communist and non-Communist 
Left alike inheres in the ideational com- 
bination, at one and the same time, of a 


ll. NYT, 4 May 1986. 


critique of capitalism—that the system 
Karl Marx analyzed no longer exists is 
irrelevant to partisans of Marxism; an 
adaptable model for integrating socio- 
economic phenomena; a formula, in its 
Leninist variant, for acquiring power; 
and a millennarian outlook. Particularly 
in Latin America, theorists of develop- 
ment and social systems gravitate to- 
ward the dependencia school established 
by Raul Prebisch and others. Also in- 
fluential in the strong brew of anti- 
Americanism is the input of militant 
Roman Catholic priests, whose concern 
for social justice is interlaced with cri- 
ticism of American economic and po- 
litical domination. 

Intellectuals of the Left, be they Marx- 
ist or non-Marxist, tend to be anti- 
American in important measure because 
they can neither forget nor forgive the 
success and continuing appeal of the 
American experiment. At a time of 
spreading disillusionment in the Third 
World with variants of socialism, the 
market economy, contemporary capi- 
talism, or whatever one wants to label 
the American-style alternative has 
shown a resiliency and adaptability that 
is attracting greater attention among 
groups intent on tackling economic de- 
velopment issues. 

Anti-Americanism is not the mo-. 
nopoly of the Left. It is to be found as 
well among elites intent on revitalizing 
traditional values, institutions, prac- 
tices, and social relationships. In the 
Muslim world, Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
Islamic revolution in Iran and virulent 
attacks on the Satan America epitomize 
the resurgence of fundamentalism. That 
it focuses so strongly on the United 
States is perhaps understandable, this 
resurgence being a visceral reaction to 
the iconoclasm inherent in American 
cultural exports, an instinctive recog- 
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nition that everything American can 
have socially disruptive and un- 
anticipated consequences, a fear of the 
peculiarly American notion of change 
for the sake of change. 

In line with this argument, as one 
would expect, anti-Americanism is to be 
found among fundamentalist, tradition- 
minded groups, regardless of their govern- 
ment’s official relationship with the Unit- 
ed States. In Iran, the official hostility 
also permeates the entire society. In 
Lebanon, Shiite terrorists belonging to 
Hizbollah, or the Party of God, have 
frequently evinced their hatred of the 
United States, for example, in public 
statements that were made at the end of 
the ordeal of Trans World Airlines flight 
847, which was hijacked and kept on the 
tarmac in Beirut airport in June 1985,!2 
Even in Egypt, where the government of 
Hosni Mubarak enjoys good relations 
with the United States, among the ultra- 
religious and the Muslim Brotherhood 
there is a bitter hostility toward Ameri- 
ca. They resist American inroads as 
antithetical to the perpetuation of tradi- 
tional values and institutions. 

Ideological anti-Americanism has dif- 
ferent strands, and this makes gen- 
eralizing a risky undertaking. In the 
Arab world, it needs to be differentiated 
along a number of axes: Shiite and 
Sunni; religious and secular; radical and 
traditional. One noted Arab specialist 
captured the complexity of the phe- 
nomenon thus: 


The Arab radicals are defined solely by their 
desire and efforts to undermine the Arab 
status quo order, and by their antipathy 
_ toward Israel and their seeming ambivalence 
to United States policies in the area. Beyond 
that, it is important to understand (especially 
in light of present American sentiments) that 


12. NYT, 1 July 1985. 
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there is no ideologically and/or organi- 
zationally united radical movement, no tight- 
ly controlled radical conspiracy, no coherent 
or cohesive radical brotherhood.!3 


The phenomenon may not be “amenable 
to modification, let alone eradication,” 
and it is aserious problem for the United 
States, but it is so embedded in the 
consciousness and policies of all Arab 
groups and leaderships as to preclude 
piecemeal accommodations and es- 
sential stabilization of political relation- 
ships. !4 


Instrumental 


Third, there is instrumental anti- 
Americanism, which instigates and ma- 
nipulates hostility toward the United 
States in order to mobilize domestic 
support, provide a plausible scapegoat 
for governmental failure, or justify a 
closer alignment with the Soviet Union. 
It is convenient, easily generated, and 
relatively cost free. The United States is 
a convenient target, because of other 
mutually reinforcing perceptions of it as 
an omnipotent, ever intriguing, intrusive 
superpower and because it is not likely 
to respond in kind. 

Such recourse to explain defeats and 
difficulties is a prominent feature of 
international politics. Of the more than 
100 new countries that have come into 
existence since the end of World War II, 
most are authoritarian, hence able to 
control the flow of information to their 
constituencies. Especially those who re- 
fuse to permit open elections that allow 
for the possibility of transferring power 
from one group to another will seek to 
avoid admitting mistakes by placing the 


13. Adeed Dawisha, The Arab Radicals (New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1986), p. 
131. | 

14. Ibid., p. 133. 
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source of the trouble on some outside 
actor. 

In the summer of 1987, General Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega of Panama, strug- 
gling to contain growing internal de- 
mands for democratization, attempted 
to portray his position as one of valiant 
resistance to U.S. pressure. A govern- 
ment-organized attack on the American 
embassy resulted in damage estimated 
at $106,000. “Panama has not escaped 
the classic scheme of destabilization, 
submission, punishment and surrender 
practiced by the United States in Latin 
America,” he declared. 

Authoritarian governments have spe- 
cial incentives to utilize instrumental 
anti-Americanism, but it is clear that 
they have no monopoly on this variant. 
India, the world’s largest democracy, 
has made use of it on various occasions. 
Though the presumed American moti- 
vation has remained obscure, Indian 
prime ministers, particularly the late 
Mrs. Gandhi, have found the “foreign 
hand”—the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA)—to be a factor in fomenting 
various ethnic and regional agitations 
and separatist movements. Largely as a 
result of exposés published by Ameri- 
cans, the CIA remains, throughout the 
Third World, a plausible explanation 
for things gone wrong. | 

Instrumental anti-Americanism has 
been a key ideological weapon in the 
evolution of the Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua, particularly since 1981. The 
consolidation of the regime, its in- 
creasing authoritarianism and move- 
ment to the left with growing support 
from the Soviet bloc are all explained 
and justified to the Nicaraguan people 
by the existence of an implacable enemy 
to the north. The basic charges against 
the yanquis, of course, are not simply 
Sandinista propaganda but fully verified 


facts. The U.S. government has given 
substantial overt and covert support to 
the contra rebels, the CIA has mined 
Nicaraguan harbors and has printed 
assassination manuals, and so forth. 
Ironically, the Reagan administration 
has handed the Marxists in Managua a 
useful tool, and they are making good 
use of it. 

Even when a Third World govern- 
ment retracts an initial position blaming 
the United States for an act perpetrated 
against its territory and/or interests, the 
regime’s opponents may persist in an 
anti-American attitude, if only because 
of the dynamics of internal politics. For 
example, in March 1987, 17 months 
after Israel bombed the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization’s offices in Tunisia, 
the Tunisian foreign minister said that 
as a result of the revelations that 
Jonathan Pollard, a former U.S. in- 
telligence analyst, had spied for Israel 
and provided it with reconnaissance 
data that made the air raid possible, the 
government was “convinced that the 
United States in no way aided the raid” 
and the bilateral relations were “solid 
and unaffected”; the leader of the op- 
position, however, said that “the damage 
[was] irreparable.”!> 


Revolutionary 


_ The final type of anti-Americanism is 
revolutionary anti-Americanism. It is 
found among opposition groups seeking 
to overthrow regimes closely identified 
with the United States; attacking such 
regimes thus involves attacking the Unit- 
ed States. After the overthrow of the 
pro-U.S. government, as in Iran and 
Nicaragua, revolutionary anti-Ameri- 
canism becomes a mass phenomenon 


15. Washington Post, 4 Mar. 1987. 
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and a force justifying the rule of the new 
leadership. Accordingly, in Iran, for 
example, long after the fall of the shah, 
the Great Satan continues to be de- 
nounced as the deadliest enemy of the 
revolution. The new regime finds it 
useful to manipulate anti-American senti- 
ment, as in the instrumental variant 
noted earlier, but it is the revolutionary 
process that has pushed anti-Ameri- 
canism to the center of both the regime’s 
ideology and the mass consciousness. 

Under Ayatollah Khomeini, Iran’s 
leadership has been vituperatively anti- 
American. When the Reagan admin- 
jstration’s covert efforts to establish ties 
with Iran and ransom Americans held 
prisoner by Shiite terrorist groups in 
Lebanon in return for shipments of 
sophisticated weapons and spare parts 
were revealed in November 1986, Ira- 
nian spokesmen had a field day, “mock- 
ing the United States as a country 
willing to apologize for past sins and 
desperate to reestablish contacts.”!6 
From the evidence collected by the 
Tower Commission and the congres- 
sional hearings held in the spring and 
summer of 1987, the Iranians have more 
than enough material to use to denigrate 
the Reagan administration’s amateurish 
and inept diplomacy.!7 ; 

But all revolutionary regimes are not 
inherently anti-American, even though 
they may be pro-Soviet and hostile to 
U.S. policies because of differences over 
policy issues and not as a result of 
antithetical cultural, religious, or ideo- 
logical outlooks. Ethiopia is one ex- 
ample, Vietnam another. From the re- 
ports of well-informed observers, we 
know that the revolution in Ethiopia 


16. NYT, 27 Nov. 1986. | 

‘17. The Tower Commission Report (New 
York: Bantam Books and Times Books, 1987), pp. 
284-338. 
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headed by Mengistu Haile Mariam has 
intensified the desire for modernization 
and change: 


But the cultural habits and preferences of 
both the modernized segment of the society 
and those aspiring to join them remain pro- 
Western. Ethiopian ideological publications 
read like primers at a Soviet Party school; 
the effort to adapt Marxism-Leninism to 
Ethiopian circumstances is all verbal and 
bureaucratic. There is little evidence that the 
younger generation has been, or is being, 
converted—least of all those recruited for 
study and training in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe, where they experience the short- 
comings and contradictions of Soviet-style 
society at first hand. They also experience 
racist prejudice, which Ethiopians, generally 
lighter-coloured than other Africans, and 
with an ancient tradition of political in- 
dependence, resent intensely. 


Ethiopia, undergoing a sociopolitical 
and economic transformation every bit 
as dramatic and pervasive as Iran’s, is 
nonetheless conveying a very different 
attitude toward the United States, both 
at home and abroad. | 


OBSERVATIONS 


Our line of analysis suggests a number 
of generalizations about the nature and 
future of anti-Americanism in the Third 
World. 

First, given the prominent political, 
economic, military, and cultural role 
that the United States plays in the 
international system, a certain amount 
of anti-Americanism is inevitable. The 
United States may be courted for what it 
can offer, but its unilateralism, erratic 
policy, cultural dynamism, and per- 
sisting parochialism occasion inevitable 
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resentment and suspicion. In an era of 
rapid change, tensions are to be expected 
along all kinds of axes, be they North- 
South, East-West, rich-poor, secular- 
religious, radical-conservative, or ethnic 
separatist and ethnic unitarist, and as 
long as an American component is in- 
volved at some point, the United States 
will draw all kinds of powerful contrary 
forces. There are no immediate pal- 
liatives. In dealing with Third World 
countries, the United States needs to 
assess the kind or kinds of anti-Amer- 
ican manifestations that exist in a par- 
ticular relationship and adapt as best it 
can. The complexity of the phenomenon 
mandates a differentiated policy: 
Mugabe’s anti-Americanism is quite dif- 
ferent from Qaddafi’s, Mengistu’s from 
Castro’s or Assad’s. 

Second, not all anti-Americanism is 
inevitable, and the United States should 
pay attention to the basic complaints 
from the Third World that have changed 
little over the decades. Fear of com- 
munism has continued to inspire the 
hegemonic imperative in our Latin Ameri- 
can policy. Overwhelmingly the Third 
World will continue to oppose Wash- 
ington’s assertion of a moral right to 
overthrow the Sandinista regime in Nic- 
aragua. Despite monumental changes in 
U.S. policy toward communism in Asia, 
we are apparently unable to conceive of 
pluralism in what we think of as our 
backyard and in the process have done 
much to cement the tie between Marx- 
ism and nationalism. If a future admin- 
istration will have the courage to re- 
pudiate and abandon the hegemonic 
imperative, anti-Americanism will de- 
crease significantly. 

Over time, helping friends, recon- 
ciling rivals—along the lines of the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace treaty—fostering po- 


litical and economic liberalization, and 
sharing technological and educational 
expertise are the ways to transform the 
political-strategic environment within 
which the United States operates in the 
Third World. 

Third, a greater empathy is needed 
for the politically precarious position of 
implicitly pro-American elites in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. American 
elites, especially Congress and the me- 
dia, must be sensitized to the reality that 
exists in other political systems. In the 
main, there is no advantage in a Third 
World elite being openly pro-American, 
because most of their political systems 
are fragile and to identify themselves 
thus would enormously increase their 
vulnerability to opposition groups 
whose main aim may be power and not 
stability or development. As one ob- 
server of the Islamic world has noted, 
“Quiet cooperation with a friendly gov- 
ernment provokes less opposition than 
open declarations of support at public 
meetings. Strong relations need not have 
a high profile: ideally, they are almost 
invisible.”!9 

Of course, it is also true that Third 
World elites must be made to understand 
that cynically fanning anti-American 
sentiments will inevitably limit their 
access to support from the U.S. govern- 
ment and ultimately complicate and 
narrow their ability to further legitimate 
national goals. One example concerns 
U.S. relations with Zimbabwe. U.S. 
economic assistance—about $400 mil- 
lion since 1980—was stopped soon after 
a Zimbabwean cabinet minister attacked 
U.S. policy at the American embassy’s 
Independence Day celebration in Harare 
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on 4 July 1986.29 This breach of pro- 
tocol, which led former President Jimmy 
Carter and the U.S. ambassador to walk 
out of the reception, has as yet not 
brought an official apology and con- 
tinues to strain relations. 

Finally, anti-Americanism is often 
more apparent than real, or only one 
side of the coin in a relationship of 
profound ambivalence. There is a res- 
ervoir of goodwill toward the United 
States and its society—though not neces- 
sarily its policies—that affects the way 
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that elites perceive and relate to the 
United States. Thus while anti- 
Americanism in Latin America, for ex- 
ample, will continue to be a serious 
problem for American policymakers, its 


antithesis is also strong and serves as a 


bond between two cultures. The quip 
“Yanqui go home” is painted on the 
walls of Latin American cities and used 
by critics, but among those for whom 
the United States retains an attraction 
as protector, patron, investor, and 
source of technological, educational, 
and cultural riches, there is the wry 
addition “And take me with you!” 
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